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Memoir of Purchase Monthly Meeting concerning 
Axsreain Mort, deceased. 


Our beloved friend Abigail Mott having re- 
cently been removed from us by, déath, we feel 
engaged to preserve a brief memoir concerning 
her, both from the regard we had. for her as a 
distinguished member of our Religious Society, 
and as a bright example of the efficacy of Divine 
Grace, when admitted as a governing principle 
into the heart, to regulate and elevate the obs 
racter, to qualify for the performante of the 
varied duties of life, and to sustain under the 
trials and afflictions incident to it. 

She was the daughter of: Uriah and Mary 
Field, and was born in the year 1766. Her 
parents were worthy members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, belonging to Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, in West Chester county, New 
York; and of this Monthly Meeting Abigail 
Mott continued to be a member to the close of 
her life. 

In her childhood she was remarkable for the 
sweetness of her disposition and her orderly de- 
portment, and.at this early age was disposed to 
counsel and encourage her brothers and sisters 
in a dutiful course of conduct. 

Her parents were concerned to train up their 
¢\ildren im a manner consistent with the princi- 
ples of the Religiots Society of which they. were 
members, and through their pious care, joined 
to a tender susceptibility of mind on her part, 
she was preserved from those deviations from 
Christian simplicity in appearance and deport- 
ment, which too frequently mark the youthful 
period of life. 

She laboured under peculiar disadvantages in 
obtaining a competent portion of school learning, 
in consequence of the low state of schools at that 
time, yet such was her fondness for intellectual 
improvement, that, through untiring application, 
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this difficulty was overcome, and she made a 
progress in literature that prepared her for use- 
fulness in Religious Society, and in the com- 
munity. 

At an early age she was united in marriage 
with our beloved friend Richard Mott, and be- 
ing happily united with each other in a religious 
concern to “ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” the union proved a mutual 
blessing through the varied stages of their future 
life; and in their experience was verified the 
promise of our blessed Redeemer to those who 
make the performance of their religious duties 
their first and chief concern, “ All things neces- 
sary shall be added unto you.” 

fapeloll with the weight of responsibility 
connected with the sphere m life which she had 
now assumed, she entered upon it with a desire 
faithfully and discreetly to perform the duties 
connected with her new position. Sensible of the 
adyantage to be gained by the observance of 
method and order in the business and arrange- 
ments of the family, she was enabled to intro- 
duce a system of management by which the bene- 
fit in view was secured, and which procured for 
her household the enjoyment.of quiet and com- 
fort. 

Through the force of the “law of. kindness ” 
she obtained an influence over those within the 
province of her control so fully, as te render un- 
necessary the harsher features of authority. 
While by this means she gained the heart-felt 
respect of those around her, and also a faithful 
attention from them to their respective duties— 
reciprocal attachment contributed largely to the 
prevalence of domestic peace, -This “law of 
kindness’ united with her humble piety, en- 
deared her to all who were acquainted with 
ler. 

So fully was she satisfied with the benefit. re- 
sulting from the system of management she had 
adopted, that in later life she was induced to 
labour as an author, to draw attention to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a course. 

By an early submission to the discipline of 
the Spirit of Christ,she became a very valuable 
member of our Society, “ adorning the doctrine” 
by her circumspect life. 

About the twenty-eighth year of her age she 
was appointed to the station of an Elder, and 
through the remainder of her life was enabled 
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to discharge the duties of this office tothe satis- 
faction of her friends—an Elder worthy of dou- 
ble honour, because she filled the station and 
performed its duties in the fear ofthe Lord. 

The public labours of her husband in the 
ministry commenced about the same time ; and 
he frequently feeling constrained to leave his 
home and its many attractions, to travel in the 
service of the Gospel—while she sympathized 
with him in the exercise, she uniformly resigned 
him willingly to the service, encouraging him in 
a faithful attention to his duty, and cheerfally 
taking upon herself the charge that devolved on 
her during his absence. 

She entertained a lively sympathy for those 
who were called to the work of the ministry, and 
willingly received and entertained them when 
travelling in this service.-To such her home 
proved a quiet resting place. While attentively 
administering to their temporal wants, she was 
qualified to enter into feeling with them in their 
spiritual trials.and exercises, and to hand forth 
the counsel or encouragement that they needed 
—thus performing the duties of a mother in the 
Church. 

Firmly attached to the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel as held by the Religious Society of which 
she was a member, she felt deeply interested in 
the preservation of a sound and pure ministry. 
Hence, every appearance of a deparfure fram 
soundness of doctrine was regarded by her with 
much solicitude. Her concern on account of 
the ministry, and her views respecting it, are ex- 
pressed in the following extract from a paper 
written by her, dated Fifth month, 1831: 

“T think there is eause to apprehend that the 
ministry in our Society, notwithstanding the 
sifting we have experienced, is yet too super- 
ficial—that in some instances there is a want of 
that deep indwelling that mortal man should 
witness, to bring him into a suitable state to 
visit the immortal seed and word of life, in the 
hearts of his hearers. And this being too often 
the case when attempts are made to instruct the 
people, the matter communicated coming only 
from the superficial part in the speaker, cannot 
penetrate the heart ‘and produce conviction in 
the mind of the hearer. 

“ The ministry of the Word in the power and 
demonstration of the Spirit, is a very solemn 
office, and the rightly qualified are often induced 
to adopt the query, ‘who is sufficient for these 
things” But-when they feel the ‘ wo’ alluded 
to by the Apostle, and are attentive to the word 
given, an evidence attends, and the word preach- 
ed, generally meets the witness for truth in the 
héarts of the audience, and while the sincere are 
comforted, the weak strengthened, the lukewarm 
aroused, even the gain-sayer is brought to a 
secret acknowledgment of the excellency of the 
Christian’s hope. It ought therefore to be the 
prayer of all the truly exercised amongst us, 
that the ministry may be purged, not only from 


its dross and its tin, but from its reprobate silver 
also. 

“Until this is experienced, and the people 
are made willing, instead of depending on the 
minister to diy and to beg for the arising of that 
life in themselves which will enable them to 
worship in reverential fear before Him who is 
the true Head of the Church, and to cast away 
all dependance upon man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils, we cannot reasonably look for much 
increase of vital religion within our limits, or for 
much enlargement of our borders. The founda- 
tion of Christianity must be sought for, and 
built upon in its own simplicity, or the super- 
structure raised will not stand.” 

As a wife she was very affectionate and dis- 
creet: calm and deliberate in her disposition, 
she was prepared to meet the various contingen- 
cies of life with composure, and, possessing a 
sound judgment, she was qualified to aid her 
husband in seasons of trial, by her prudent 
counsel, and to comfort him by her sympathy. 

As a mother, she was much impressed with 
the importanee of her charge, and was concerned 
to seek for ability rightly to train the infant 
minds committed to her care. Sensible how 
much the opening faculties of the child require 
the mother’s care to givejthem the right direc- 
tion, and to furnish the expanding mind with 
ideas suited to its age and strength, she carefully 
sought for opportunities thus to guide and nurse 
the growing intellect. 

The twilight of the evening was a favourite 
season with her, for collecting her little ones 
around her, to enter into free and cheerful con- 
versation with them, on subjects suited to their 
capacity, and calculated, while enlivening their 
feelings, to enlarge their sphere of useful know- 
ledge—watching, on these occasions, to draw 
ffom the subject some moral that might aid in 
forming the character, or to catch a thought that 
might lead to the contemplation of the power, 
and-wisdom, and goodness of their Creator, and 
of the obligation resting upon us all, to be grate- 
ful to Him for his multiplied favours, and to 
love and sérve Him according to His will. 

Instruction thus given, scarcely could fail to 
produce salutary effects. So fully was she satis- 
fied with the benefit resulting from care thus 
extended, that she believed it right to invite the 
attention of parents (mothers especially) to the 
subject, in several essays prepared and published 
by her. 

By an unusual dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, she, was called to endure severe trials of 
a domestic nature, being bereaved of all their 
children (four in number) by sickness and death, 
at different periods—two of them when only 
few years old—a third, an only daughter, at an 
interesting age, just entering upon the stage of 
womarhood. Their remaining son attained to 
mature age, leaving, at his decease, a wife and 
infant son. 
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Being affectionately attached to her children, ,; young persons were warmly attached to her’ 


she felt these bereavements keenly ; yet, regard- | 
ing them as a dispensation of her Heavenly 
Father, she submitted with exemplary resigna- | 
tion. It had been her concern to “ bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;” 
and in their early removal from this probationary 
state of being, she was comforted in the belief 
that, through Divine mercy, they were admitted 
into those eternal joys which are prepared for 
the righteous. In resigning these plants which 
she had nursed with the tenderest maternal care, 
she was enabled to adopt the language, “‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

She entertained a‘ lively sympathy with the 
suffering class of her fellow creatures, from what- 
ever cause those sufferings might arise. Hence 
she was very attentive in endeavouring to ad- 
minister to the relief of the sick who were within 
her reach. Those who were struggling with 
scanty means of subsistence, as well as the more 
abject poor, found in her a steady friend; and 
her hands were often employed im preparing 
articles of clothing for the destitute. Many 
mementos of her generous regard for thisclass of 
persons, like’ “‘ the coats and garments which 
Dorcas had made,” bear testimony to the kind- 
ness of her heart. 

She felt tenderly for that oppressed portion of 
the human family whose rights, as men, are torn 
from them, and they doomed toa state of bond- 
age that is to be transmitted from parents to 
chillren, with the disheartening prospect ever 
present, that ‘“‘on the side of the oppressor there 
is power—-but they have no comforters.”” To 
her it was a pleasing anticipation, to look for- 
ward in hope to the time when, through the 
humanizing influence of the Christian religion, 
those having the po-ver should be induced to re- 
store to this injured people the full enjoyment 
of that liberty which is the inalienable gift of 
our common Creator. 

The depressed condition of the people of colour 
in the “ free States,” likewise attracted her at- 
tention and her commiseration. From a desire 
to promote their improvement, she wrote and 
published “ Sketches ” of the characters of those 
of their own people who bad most distinguished 
themselves, with the hope of exciting.a spirit of 
emulation.by such examples, that might tend to 
the elevation of their character. This work was 
favourably received, and has been extensively 
circulated. 

Sensible of the duty of maintaining a watch 
over our words as well as conduct, her cireum- 
spection on these accounts was such that, rarely, 
if ever, was an expression or an act indulged, 
that could cause uneasiness to another. She was 
fond of the company of her friends, and her 
social intercourse with them was free and inte- 
resting, often edifying. By her affability and 
sweetness of disposition, a numerous circle of 








She took pleasure in mingling with them, and 


| was careful to embrace these opportunities to 


impart instruction and counsel to them. 

She was through life diligent in. the attend- 
ance of religious meetings, when the state of her 
health would admit of it, and her appearance 
and deportment on these occasions were such as 
to bespeak a mind intent on heavenly things. In 
meetings for discipline, she was particularly 
serviceable. Sensible of the importance of faith- 
fully maintaining our Christian discipline, she 
was concerned not only to encourage others in 
the exercise of this care, but willingly united 
with her friends in the labour. 

For many years she filled the office of Over- 
seer. Her mild and conciliating manner quali- 
fied her for this service, and obtained for her a 
ready ear from those who were the objects of 
her concern, to receive the counsel she felt en- 
gaged to impart. 

She highly prized the Scriptures of Truth, as 


‘proceeding from “holy men of God,’ who 


‘* spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
and as being “ written for our learning, that we 
through patience and comfort of the Seriptures 
might have hope.” Eatertaining this view, she 
was concerned to promote the daily reading of 
them in her family, and to encourage others in 
this practice. In the later years of her life, 
when her hearing had become impaired, it was 
very interesting to see her, at the stated time, 
seated by the side of her husband, or other per- 
son who read, seriously and intently tracing the 
page with her eye as the reader proceeded. 
(Te be continued.) 


Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
frontiers of the State of New York. 1795. 
(Continued from page 790 ) 

This principal settlement, ealled Oneida Cas- 
tle, contains about seventy or eighty houses, 
nove of which appear to have more than a sin- 
gle room, built mostly with logs, and covered 
with hemlock bark, and spread over a compass 
of near three quarters of a mile long, and half 
as wide, and detached from each other in a 
loose, irregular manner. We called on a war- 
rior of the name of Captain John, who was sit- 
ting at the door with a gun in his hand; he was 
painted, ears slit, and almost naked, and looked 
very surly; however, on going up to him we 
shook hands with him, and on telling kim we 
were Friends, or Quakers, he looked pleased, and 
remarked, “ good people.” He spoke some Eng- 
lish, and we told him to tell his Nation that we 
proposed to call and see them on our return from 
the ‘I'reaty, and that we had come out purposely 
to visit the Indians, Xe. 

The appearance of the Oneidas is quite savage 
and uncultivated, many of them ornamented 
with ear rings, nose jewels, faces painted, and 
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their ears slit so as almost to reach their shoul- 
ders. The men were generally dressed in a 
shirt and leggings, and the women with a short 
gown, scarce sufficient to cover their bodies, and 
a blue cloth petticoat that reached to their 
knees. 

We had now got in the great Genesee road, 
which goes through the Oneida’country. We 
left Oneida Castle, and reached a log house 
where a Dutchman lived, named Clock ; here we 
stayed all night; but it was with much diffi- 
culty and solicitation that we eould prevail on 
the landlord to let us remain; our fare was very 
poor, as well as our lodging. This tavern is 
built on land belonging to the Indians, to whom 
he pays a rent of eight dollars a year, for a tract 
of very fine land. Next morning we rose early, 
and prosecuted our journey, intending to break- 
fast at an Indian tavern at Canasaraga creek ; 
which we reached in a short time; being only 
about six miles good road, the land being poor, 
and covered with black oak. This is almost 
the only indifferent land we met with since we 
left the Mohawk river. 


The country (except | about eiglit o’clock. 
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to eat but some poor Indian meal, or sepawn, 
mixed with black ordinary maple sugar; they 
had not even bread, butter, or milk. There 
were two families in the house, and our lodging 
was very uncomfortable ; eighteen persons in the 
whole lodged in this poor cabin, surrounded with 
children and dirt. We waited with impatience 
for day-light, when we set off afresh, although 
it was a rainy morning; we got to Carpenter’s 
tavern, in one of the military townships; here 
we procured a comfortable breakfast, which we 
had not had for several preceding mornings. 
The family appeared decent, agreeable, well dis- 
posed people, and as we brought with us a num- 
ber of books to distribute amongst sober in- 
quirers, so with this family we left several, 
which were kindly received. 

At this place we met with two Indian runners, 
who had been sent from the Commissioners, now 
at Cayuga Lake, as express to the Onandago 
Indians, in order to press them to come on to 
Cayuga to attend the Treaty. These runners 
had come twenty miles that morning, being then 
We were told they will 


this spot) is covered with bass-wood, sugar | travel, on foot, seventy miles a day; and we 
} . 
maple, poplar, hemlock, beech, elm, and butter- | heard of an Indian woman who went one hun- 


nut, and the soil is remarkably rich and fine. 
On getting to Major Dantworth’s at Onandago, 
about twenty-four miles from Clock’s, we were 


informed that the treaty was to be held at the | 


Cayuga Lake, thirty-five miles further to the 
westward. 


The QOnandago Indians principally reside 
within a mile of. Dantworth’s, who gave us an 
affecting account of the present condition and 
circumstances of the Indians, owing to the 
wicked and unjust conduct of some avaricious 
traders, who had got in amongst them with 


liquor.. A trader, whom they call General 
Cambell, was now with them, and sold them 
several barrels of rum, by which they had been 
kept drunk for eight or ten days past. We were 
informed he would let them have rum, and take 
pawns, as a kind of pledge for the payment, and 
when they received the annuity allowed them by 
Congress, the traders would swallow up tlie 
whole in a few days, 

The Salt Lake is about six miles from Maj. 
Dantworth’s, at whith-place the inhabitants in 
this western country are supplied with excellent 
salt; its appearance is in its favour, being very 
white and clean; and we are told that it is as 
strong, and mostly preferred to any imported 
salt. On the side of the Lake are a number of 
springs, the waters of which are so impregnated 
with salt, that two or three works can make 
about five hundred bushels per day, which they 
sell to the inhabitants on the spot at half a dol- 
lar per bushel. 

We reached, that night, a log house, where 
we fared worse than the preceding night, for 
they were so miserably poor and lazy—though 
living on fine land—that we could get nothing 


dred and twenty miles in two days, to see her 
daughter, whowas sick. One of the runners had 
a tomahawk in his hand, and the other a small 
hatchet. We furnished them with some bread 
and meat; and, as one of them could speak 
some English, we conversed with them, particu- 
larly on the subject of getting drank, to which 
they appeared to be universally addicted. We 
wrote, by them, a short letter to the Onandago 
Indians, viz : 


“ Brothers, of the Onandago Nation,—We 
have come a great way to see you, and give you 
good advice. Brothers, listen to what we Lave 
to say to you; we are told that some bad white 
people have lately been amongst you with rum, 
and have made you drunk ; it has always been 
the practice of those people to make you drunk 
in order to cheat you. Brothers, do not be im- 
posed upon by those bad people, who are your 
great enemies, but take our advice, be sober, 
don’t drink any more rum, and set off for 
Cayuga, in order to attend the Treaty. Bro- 
thers, farewell. 

Signed, 


99 
Ae 


G. E., J. M. and T. 


Having now nine miles to ride, we arrived at 
Cayuga about six o’clock, where we met with 
Gen. Schuyler, Gen. Cantine, and Judge Brooks, 
the Commissioners for treating with the Cayuga, 
Onandago, and other Indian Nations, agreeably 
to a request made by them to our Government, 
for the purpose of disposing of some of their 
lands. The Commissioners gave us a hearty 
welcome, and expressed themselves very glad to 
see us. As there were no white inhabitants 
living within several miles of this place, except 
one who kept the ferry on this side of the Lake, 
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and another on the opposite side, the Commis- 
sioners were encamped on the banks of the 
Lake, and very kindly pressed us to take our 
quarters with them, in their tents; accordingly 
two of us lodged in a tent with Gen. Schuyler 
and Gen. Cantine, and the other in Judge 
Brooks’ tent, where we were tolerably and com- 
fortably entertained and accommodated. Our 
situation was delightful,, being on the side of 
the Lake, which afforded a most beautiful pros- 
pect, being from one and a quarter to four miles 
wide, and upwards of thirty miles in length. 
The country, though uncultivated around the 
Lake, forms a grand and pleasing prospect ; the 
land being in every view very rich; the naviga- 
tion is good for small sloops, and affords a 
variety of fish. In process of time, when im- 
proved, aud settlements made on every side, it 
must display an inviting and entertaining scene. 
The Indians were in huts on the other side of 
the Lake, and wete composed. of the Seneca, 
Onandago, Mohock and Cayuga Nations ; about 
four hundred of them were collected. Those of 
the Cayuga and Onandago Nations, who for- 
merly lived on their respective reservations, but 
removed a few years ago to Buffalo Creek and 
Grand River, on Lake Erie, now came from 
thence to attend this Treaty, in order to join 
with their brothers, who still remained on the 
reservations, in selling to the State a part of 
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approved of our proposal, and encouraged us 
thereto, To-morrow the Grand Council is to 
be held, and as all the Indians are expected to 
attend, we expect it will present a grand and 
interesting scene. 

First-day morning, the 19th instant, the In- 
dians began to assemble, and by three o'clock 
were mostly seated in a large bower, prepared 
by order of the Commissioners, for the purpose 
of holding the ‘Treaty ; we went in and took our 
seats next the Commissioners and the Superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs for the United States. 
Gen. Schuyler opened the Treaty, by delivering 
a speech on the subject of the business for 
which they had convened, and after being inter- 
preted, the Indians, through a Cayuga Chief of 
the name of Fish-carrier, made a short reply, 
which being interpreted, it appeared that they 
would take the speech into consideration, and 
would give an answer next day. 

It is worthy of remark, that when General 
Schuyler, in the course of his speech, recom- 
mended to them to use the plough, and raise 
wheat, &e., like the whites, the Indians gave a 
contemptible smile at his remarks ; and when he 
advised them to make the young men work in 
tilling the ground, the old Indians looked at the 
young men, and burst out into a loud peal of 
laughter; it being a universal custom among 
them to make their women hoe corn, carry bur- 


ry 


their reservation land. We now had an oppor-|thens, and do all the servile work, whilst the 
tunity of seeing some of the Indians convened, men are employed more nobly (in their estima- 


on the present occasion, some of whom -made a tion) in chasing the deer, and other game. 
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terrible appearance. One, in particular, looked 
like a being just emerged from the lower regions. 
He was about six feet in stature, and rather 
bent with age, his maugre face frightfully 
painted, ears slit, and his eyes, sunk in his head, 
appeared glassy and blemished; his features 
rueful and debilitated, and although apparently 
much overcome with strong drink, was still so 
very anxious for more, as strenuously to inter- 
cede and plead for it—which we were told by 
the interpreter was the subject of his application 
to us,—such being their thirst after this perni- 
cious liquor: We were soon so repeatedly 
troubled with their pressing importunities for 
rum, that little prospect appeared of doing them 
good, or in any way meliorating their condition, 
until some method be devised that will prevent 
the introduction of ram amongst them ; it being 
their National bane. Impressed with these sen- 
timents, we were much discouraged, and were 
almost ready to conclude that attempts, on our 
part, to communicate advice to them, would be 
fruitless, and might as well be omitted. How- 
ever, on further attending to the important ob- 
ject of our appointment, and reflecting that there 
might be (as we were informed) some sober men 
amongst them, we concluded to make an address 
to them in writing, at- their Council, after the 
Commissioners had gone through their business; 
and having consulted the Commissioners, they 





(To be continued.> 


THE WHALE FISHERY, AND AMERICAN COMMERCE 
IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Extract from the Speech of William H. Seward,in 
the Senate of the United States, 7th mo, 29, 1852. 
[Concluded from page 792.) 

The shoals in the China sea, the sea of Japan, 
and the straits of Gasper, are represented to us 
by navigators as being formed of coral, a mixture 
of animal and vegetable organization, and there- 
fore increasing rapidly in magnitude as they ap- 
proach near to the ‘surface of the waters. It is 
particularly necessary to explore and note the 
shoals and islands lying between the coast of 
Palawan on the China sea and that of Cochin 
China, and also the shoals in the vicinity of 
West London, Prince of Wales, and Paulo Sa- 
pata islands.. The perils existing there oblige 
ships going up and coming down through those 
seas against the monsoons, to beat at disadvan- 
tage, while an exploration would probably dis- 
close eddies and currents which would allow of 
straight courses where now no one dares pursue 
them. Clements Strait and the Caramata 
Passage are filled with the same dangers. Again 
the great ontlet from the China sea into the 
Pacific ocean by the Bahee, and adjacent passages 
between the islands of Luconia and the coasts of 
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China and Formosa, need to be surveyed, al- 
though the islands are generally well designated 
on the maps. Then proceeding northwardly, a 
regard to the safety of ‘the whaleman demands 
that the islands between the coasts of China and 
Japan, and from them to the Loo Choo islands, 
and so on to the Russian possessions, and along 
them eastwardly to Bherings Straits, should be 
surveyed. The last attempt to perform that 
duty was made by a small ‘Russian fleet, which 
was captured and destroyed, while its officers 
and crew were imprisoned by the Japanese. 
Lastly, as we advance eastwardly in the very 
track pursued by our whalers and China men, 
we encounter islands, and many shoals imper- 
fectly defined, and especially the Bonin islands ; 
while prudence requires a careful reconnoissance 
also of the Fox islands, which, although lying 
somewhat northwardly of the passage, might, if 
well known, afford shelter in case of inclement 
weather. This reconnoissance in a temperate 
latitude is demanded by the merchants, under- 
writers, and navigators, in all our Atlantic as 
well as in our two principal Pacific ports, and 
the argument for it rests on the same foundation 
with that which supports the proposition for the 
more northwardly exploration. Your mails and 


passengers of a certain class will be carried be- 
tween San Francisco and Shanghai in steamships. 
Nevertheless, without such a survey as this bill 
proposes, you cannot establish a coaling station 
on the way, although the voyage exceeds seven 


thousand miles. Will you leave this survey 
and its benefits to England ? 

Have you looked recently at the China trade ? 
It reaches already seven millions in value 
annually. Have you watched the California 
trade? Its export of bullion alone already ex- 
ceeds fifty millions of dollars annually, and as 
yet the mineral development of that State has 
only begun. The settlement of the Pacific coast 
is in a state of sheer infancy. There is, speaking 
relatively, neither capital nor labor there adequate 
to exhibit the forces of industry that might be 
employed in that wonderful region. Nor is 
California yet conveniently accessible. The 
railway across Panama is not yet completed. 
The passage through Nicaragua is not perfect ; 
that which leads through Tehuantepec is not 
begun ; nor have we yet extended; even so far 
as to the Mississippi, the most important and 
necessary one of them all, the railroad across 
our own country to San Francisco. The emigrant 
to the Atlantic coast arrives speedily and.cheaply 
from whatever quarter of the world; while he 
who would seek the Pacific shore, encounters 
chargesand delays which few can sustain. Never- 
theless, the commercial, social, political move- 
ments of the world are now in the direction of 
California. Separated as itis from us by foreign 
lands, or more impassable mountains, we are 
establishing there a custom-house, a mint, a dry 
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ordinary tribunals of justice. Without waiting 
for perfect. or safe channels, a strong and steady 
stream of emigration flows thither from every 
State and every district eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains. Similar torrents of emigration are 
pouring into California and Australia from the 
South American States, from Europe, and from 
Asia. This movement is not a sudden, or acci- 
dental, or irregular, or convulsive one; but it is 
one for which men and nature have been prepar- 
ing through near four hundred years. During 
all that time merchants and princes have been 
seeking how they could reach cheaply and ex- 
péditiously, * Cathay,” “China,” “the East,” 
that intercourse and commerce might be estab- 
lished betweeri its ancient nations and the newer 
ones of the West. To these objects Da Gama, 
Columbus, Americus, Cabot, Hudson, and other 
navigators, devoted their talents, their labors, 
and their lives. Even the discovery of this con- 
tinent and its islands, and the organization of 
society and government upon them, grand and 
important as these events have been, were but 
conditional, preliminary, and ancillary to the 
more sublime results now in the act of consum- 
mation—the reunion of the two civilizations, 
which, having parted on the plains of Asia four 
thousand years ago, and having travelled ever 
afterwards in opposite directions around the 
world, now meet again on the coasts and islands 
of the Pacific ocean. Certainly, no mere human 
event of equal dignity and importance has ever 
occurred upon the earth. It will be followed 
by the equalization of the condition of society 
and the restoration of the unity of the human 
family. We see plainly enough why this event 
could not have come before, and why it has come 
now. A certain amount of human freedom, a 
certain amount of human intelligence, a certain 
extent of human control over the physical ob- 
stacles to such a reunion, were necessary. All 
the conditions have happened and concurred. 
Liberty has developed under improved forms of 
government, and science has subjected nature in 
Western Europe and in America. Navigation, 
improved by steam, enables men to ‘outstrip the 
winds, and intelligence conveyed by electricity 
equals in velocity the light. With these favor- 
ing circumstances there has come also a sudden 
abundance of gold, that largely relieves labor 
from its long subjection to realized capital. This 
movement is no delusion. It will no more stop 
than the emigration from Europe to our own 
Atlantic shores has stopped, or can stop, while 
labor is worth there twenty cents and here fifty 
cents a day. Emigration from China cannot 
stop while labor is worth in California five dol- 
lars a day, and in the West Indies ten dollars a 
month, and yet is worthin China only five dol- 
lars for that period. Accordingly, we have seen 
sixty-seven ships filled, in three months of the 
present year, with 17,000 emigrants in the ports 


dock, Indian agencies, and ordinary and extra-' of Hong Kong, Macao, and Whampoa, and after- 
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wards discharge them on the shores of California, 
and of Cuba, and other islands of the West 
Indies. 

We are second to England, indeed, but, never- 
theless, how far are we not behind her in com- 
merce and in extent of empire! I ask where 
you will go that you will not meet the. flag of 
England fixed, planted, rooted into the very 
earth? If you go northward, it waves over half 
of this Continent of North America, which we 
call our own. If you go southward, it greets 
you on the Bermudas, the Bahamas, and Carib- 
bee Islands. On the Falkland Islands it guards 
the Straits of Magellan ; on the South Shetland 
Island it watehes the passage round the Horn ; 
and at Adelaide Island it warns you that you 
have reached the Antarctic Circle. When you 
ascend along the southwestern coast of America, 
it is seen at Galapagos, overlooking the Isthmus 
of Panama; and having saluted it there, and at 
Vancouver, you only take leate of it im the far 
Northwest, when you are entering the Aretic 
Ocean. If you visit Africa, you find the same 
victorious cross guarding the coast of Gambia 
and Sierra Leone and St. Helena. It watches 
you at Cape Town as you pass into the Indian 
Ocean ; while on the northern passage to that 
vast sea it demands your recognition from 
Gibraltar, as you enter the Mediterranean ; from 
Malta, when you pass through the Sicilian 
Straits; on the Ionian Islands it waves in pro- 
tection of Turkey; and at Aden it guards the 
passage from the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean. 
Wherever Western commerce has gained an en- 
trance to the Continent of Asia, there that flag 
is seen waving over subjugated .millions—at 
Bombay, at Ceylon, at Singapore, at Calcutta, 
at Lahore, and at Hong Kong; while Australia 
and nearly all the islands of Polynesia acknow- 
ledge its protection. 

_ England employs the steam engine even more 
vigorously and more universally thambher mili- 
tary force. Steam engines, punctually depart- 
ing and arriving between every one of her vari- 
Ous possessions and her island seat of power, 
bring in the raw material for every manufacture 
and supplies for every want. The steam engine 
plies incessantly there, day and night, convert- 
ing thes materials into fabrics of every variety, 
for the use of man. And again the steam éngine 
forever and without rest moves over the face of 
the deep, not only distributing these fabrics to 
every part of the globe, but disseminating also 
the thoughts, the principles, the language and 
religion of England. We are bold indeed to 
dare competion with such a Power. Neverthe- 
less, the resources for it are adequate. We have 
coal and iron no less than she, while corn, tim- 
ber, cattle, hemp, wool, cotton, silk, oil, sugar, 
and the grape, quicksilver, lead, copper, silver, 
and gold, are all found within our own broad 
domain in inexhaustible profusion. What 
energies we have already expended prove that we 


have in reserve all that are needful. What in- 
ventions we have made prove our equality to any 
exigency. Our capital increases, while labor 
scarcely knows the burthen of taxation. Our 
Panama route to China has a decided advantage 
over that of the Isthmus of Suez, and at the 
same time vessels leaving that country and 
coming round the Horn, will reach New York 
always at least five days sooner than vessels of 
equal speed can double the Cape of Good Hope 
and make the port of Liverpool. 

We now see how conspicuous a part in the 
great movementof the age, California and Oregon 
are to sustain, and that, as yet, they are separated 
from us and isolated. They will adhere to us 
only so long as our government over them shall 
be conducted, not for our benefit, but for their 
own. Their loyalty is great, but it camnot ex- 
ceed that of the thirteen ancient American 
colonies to Great Britain; and yet the neglect 
and oppression’ of their commerce undermined 
that loyalty, and resulted in their independence. 
I hear often of dangers to the Union, and see 
lines of threatened separation drawn by passion- 
afe men or alarmists, on parallels of latitude ; 
but, in my judgment, there is only one danger 
of severance—and that is involved in the possi- 
bility of criminal neglect of the new communities 
on the Pacific coast, while the summits of the 
Rocky Mountains, or of the Snowy Mountains, 
matk the only possible line of dismemberment. 
Against that danger I would guard as against 
the worst calamity that could befal, not only my 
country, at her most auspicious stage of progress, 
but mankind also, in the hour of their brightest 
hopes. I would guard against it by practising 
impartial justice toward the new and remote 
States and Territories, whose political power is 
small, while their wants are great, and by pur- 
suing at the same time, with liberality and con- 
staucy, the lofty course which they indicate, of 
an aspiring yet generous and humane national 
ambition.— National Era. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 


A very slight declivity suffices to give the 
running motion to water. Three inches per 
mile, in a smooth, straight channel, gives a 
velocity of about three miles an hour. The 
Ganges, which gathers the waters of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, the loftiest in the world, is, at 
1800 miles from its mouth, only 800 feet above 
the level of the sea—that is, about twice the 
height of St. Paul’s Church in London, (or the 
height of Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh,) and 
to fall these 800 feet, in its long course, the 
water requires more than a month. The great 
river Magdalena, in South America, running for 
1000 miles, between two ridges of the Andes, 
falls only 500 feet in all that distance. Above 
the commencement of the thousand miles it is 
seen descending in rapids and cataracts from the 
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mountains. The gigantic Rio de la Plata has 
so gentle a descent to the ocean, that in Para- 
guay, 1500 miles from its mouth, large ships are 
seen, which have sailed against the current all 
the way, by the force of the wind alone ; that is 
to say, on the beautifully inclined plane of the 
stream, have been gradually lifted by the soft 
wind, and even against the current, to an eleva- 
tion greater than that of our loftiest spires.— 
Arnott’s Physics. 
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We offer to our wii, this week, an eloquent 
speech of Com. Stockton, lately made in theU.S. 
Senate, on the question of an appropriation for the 
relief of the Snake and Sioux Indians, the native in- 
habitants of California. 

The picture which the Senator has drawn, not 
from his imagination, but apparently from actual 
observation; of the fermer and present condition of 
those people, furnishes a strongand unanswerable 
claim, not on the generosity, but on the justice of 
the United States. 

Before the foot of the white man had made its 
impression on the North. American soil, the native 
tribes were scattered over the length and breadth 
of the land; forming a population, probably, ‘not 
much below what the forests and rivers could sup- 
ply with the means of support, in the state of civi- 
lization to which they had attained. In all ages 
and countries, the manners and characters of men 
are, in great measure, moulded by the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Witha scanty population | 
spread over a large extent of country, the forest 
and the rivers offer a ready and immediate supply. 
The uncultured forest, and the herds that range at 
large through it, are as necessary fo the hunter, and 
as much a part of his property, though very loosely 
defined, as the cultivated field, and the domestic 
animals, are of the civilized man. An encroach- 
ment upon his hunting ground, and the destruction 
or expulsion of the game, are felt by the wandering 
[ndian as an invasion of his rights, little if any less 
offensive than the seizure of any other property is 
by the members of a civilized community. The 
frequent contests and hostilities which took place 
among the aborigines of our country, before they 
were visited by Castilian or Anglo Saxon, may be 
regarded as an evidence that the general population 
was not far below what the country could support, 
while the product of the chase was relied upon as 
the only or principal meansof subsistence. To sus- 
tain a much more dense population, it was néecessa- 
ry to resort to the cultivation of the soil. But to 
the wandering hunter, destitute alike of the know- 
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ledge or the implements of husbandry, such a re- 
sort was necessarily tedious and difficult. Many 
inconveniences would of course be submitted to, 
and many contests for the possession of the forest 
would arise, before any considerable progress in the 
arts of agriculture could be made. 

Although, in the first British colonies established 
in America, but little regard was paid to the rights 
of the native tribes, and of course the colonists were 
justly considered as intruders, yet where peaceful 
relations were established and maintained, the na- 
tives could not fail to discover that a new market 
was opened for many of the products of the chase, 
and that numerous European commodities were 
rendered attainable, in exchange for their furs and 
skins. If then a part of their extensive domain was 
given up, either without compensation, or on terms 
which, in the eyes of civilized man, differed but 
little from an absolute gratuity, an increased value 
was conferred upon what remained. But, alas! one 
of the pioductions of European art, which was 
offered to the Indian in exchange for the hard-earn- 
ed products of the forest, has been the source of 
wide-spread ruin and mortality, The intoxicating 
draught has brought disease and death into many 
an Indian wigwam; and given rise to many a 
sanguinary conflict. 

As the tide of European population has rolled on 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the native tribes 
have retreated before it, from mountain to moun- 
tain, and from forest to forest, till they have left the 
Mississippi behind them ; and now from the snow- 
clad crests of the Rocky Mountains, behold the 
shores of the Pacific teeming with the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The retreat of the Indian to the far west is 
cut off ;.and the extensive tracts lying between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, are rapidly passing 
from the original occupants, to the all-grasping 
descendants of Europe. The transfers, indeed, have 
been made by purchase and ‘sale; but, however 
made, they reduce to narrower limits the domain of 
the hunter, while the presenee and migrations of the 
white man powerfully contribute to the decrease of 
the game on the lands that are left. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has rendered a change indispensable in 
the habits and manner of-life to which the abori- 
gines have been inured from time immemorial. 
Having deprived them of the means of continuing 
in savage life, it becomes our imperative duty to 
extend to them the blessings of civilization. 

The only alternative now left to the ancient oc- 
cupants of this wide-spread continent, is the adop- 
tion of the arts of civilized life, or total extinction. 
It is nugatory to endeavour to check the tide which 
is rapidly spreading over the habitable portion of 
this quarter of the globe; but happily the Indian 
has proved himself capable of acquiring the arts 
and habits which have given such superiority to 
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the white man; and we have land enough to sup- 
port the various races, for centuries to come, by the 
cultivation of the soil. 


We learn by the London Friend of last month, 
that our friends Ex1 and Sysit Jones were proceed- 
ing with their religious engagement in Ireland. 


Some of our réaders will no doubt be interested 
by the information that our beloved friend Corpexia 
Bares, from Great Britain, is new engaged in the 
prosecution of her religious labours in Canada West. 
She has attended the meetings of West Lake Quar- 
ter; was at Pickering on the 24th ult., and: ex- 
pected to be at New Market on the 3ist. The 
meetings of Friends in Canada are, many of them, 
at considerable distances from each other, and the 
roads often rough. Hence, to one in herdelicate state 
of health, the travelling is necessarily laborious. In 
this journey she has the company of Hannah Bees- 


ly of Philadelphia, and Richard Carpenter of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


_ Drep,—On the 16th ult, Exrzasetn, daughter of | 
Samuel Carr, in the 29th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Her af- 
fectionate and amiable disposition had endeared her 


to a large circle of friends, by whom the loss will 
be severely felt. 


-——, On the 10th ult., at his residence, near Wil- 
mington, Del., in the 77th year of his age, AsuTon | 
Richarpson ; a valuable member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 7 


, On the 10th ult., Jesse Matuews, M. D., 
a member of Gunpowder Preparative, and Balti- | 
more Monthly Meeting, for the Eastern and West- 
ern districts, in the 90th year of his age. 


——, On the 20th ult., Exizaseru, widow of the 
late Thomas Scott, a highly esteemed Elder of Gun- 
powder Preparative Meeting, as above, in the 84th 
year of her age. This dear Friend was strongly | 
attached to the doctrines of the Society, amd. stood | 
firm in the various trials which assailed it in her 
day ; and her friends trust that, through redeeming 
mercy, she has been gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe, to the just of all generations. 


_——,, Of paralysis, at his residence near Salem, 
Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 29th of Seventh 
month last, JovaTHan STANLey, an Elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, in the 77th year of his age. He 
had for a long course of years manifested a lively 
concern for the welfare and prosperity of the 
Church ; and his friends trust that, through the 


abundant merey of a crucified and holy Redeemer, | 


he has been permitted to enter the mansions of 
rest. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher in the Classica] department of Friends’ 
Select School in this city. Apply to 
Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth St. 
Samvuet Bettie, Jr., 101 North Tenth St. 
Jexemian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 

Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 
Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 


THE DISASTER UPON THE HUDSON. 

The following remarks are copied, with con- 
siderable abridgment, from the Independent, 
dated a few days after the appalling event to 
which it relates. The more recent, and still 
more fatal disaster on Lake Erie supplies a fresh 
admonition of the necessity of some more efli- 
cient provision for the security of the lives of 
passengers on board of our steamers. In the 
latter case, the darkness of the night, and the 
density of the fog, may furnish some excuse for 
the destructive collision. But it would be futile to 
search a palliation for the destruction of life on 
board the Henry Clay. 

The shock of a terrible event is still upon us. 
The one absorbing theme of thought, the topic 
of conversation that bas drawn to itself all at- 
tention and speech, for a week past in the town, 
has been the appalling disaster upon the Hud- 


‘son; the destruction by fire of the steamboat 


Henry Clay. In broad daylight, and within an 
hour of the city, this.has been destroyed, with a 
hundred lives. It is an event entirely unparal- 
leled in the history of steamboat navigation on 
that river, if not in the history of the country 
and the times. 

When the Lexington was burned, on the wa- 
ters of the Sound, some twelve years since, and 
so many precious lives were terminated by the 
terrific casualty, the scene was wintry. The 
shores of the Sound were fringed with ice, reacb- 
ing out for miles over the heaving and agitated 
water, and making approach to them impossible. 
The cold, more pitiless and constant in its as- 
sault than even the elenient which it contrasted, 
and the freezing deep, which chilled all effort, 
and where the strongest swimmer could only 
hope to float awhile on some support,—consumed 
the life which fire had spared. No one on board, 
no one on shore, anticipated death for the pas- 
sengers of the Lexington. But when the condi- 
tions of death were presented—when the: ele- 
ments were combined as they were then com- 
bined against that doomed and treacherous 
bark—it was everywhere seen that death was 
inevitable. There could be no eseape from his 
encompassing agencies. The fire, the cold, and 
the insatiable deep, made him terribly secure of 
his victims. 
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So when the Erie was burned, on the Lake 
whose name it bore; when other boats have 
been burned on other lakes, and inland waters ; 
when the English steamer Amazon was lately 
destroyed by fire at sea;—it has been felt and 
known, as soon as the intelligence has become 
diffused, that the event having occurred—the 
terrible enginery of fire having been let loose 
upon the ship—great loss of life was certain and 
inevitable. The distance from the land, or the 
darkness, the crowd of passengers, and the im- 
possibility of providing them all with adequate 
means of protection and escape, made it. inevita- 
ble that many should be burned or be drowned. 
The manner of death was a matter for choice ; 
but not the event. he relentless circle of the 
elements of destruction could not be broken 
through. There is something in this which 
mitigates, though it cannot avert or essentially 
relieve the shock on the public mind. Men bow 
to the inevitable. They are appalled at the suf- 
fering, at the despair, at the closing and fearful 
scenes; and yet, “It could not have been other- 
wise ;” “it was to have been expected, if the 
boat took fire ;” and so the scene passes from re- 
flection and memory, especially if the actors and 
the sufferers in it were remote and unknown. 

But in the late appalling disaster all the ele- 
ments of sad and awful impressiveness were 
wonderfully combined. The concurrent. testi- 
monies of many different witnesses set the whole 
scene before us. It is worth being pondered. 

The Henry Clay, a light and graceful sum- 
mer boat, which travellers on the railroad be- 
tween this and Albany have often observed as 
they have passed her within the last two sea- 
sons, and which advertisements and handbills 
have done their best to make a favourite with 
the public, left Albany for New York, in com- 
pany with another and rival boat—the Armenia. 
The Clay has had the reputation of being the 
faster of the two; and it is evident from many 
circumstances, as well as from thé concurrent 
testimony of a nrultitude of the passengers, that 
a contest in respect to speed commenced at the 
moment of their leaving the dock. It continued, 
apparently, till the Clay had distanced her rival 
by some miles. Indeed, according to several 
witnesses, it was still going on, at its fullest 
height, at the moment of the catastrophe,—the 
object then being to reach the dock a half hour 
or more sooner than the boat in opposition, At 
about three o'clock, P. M., the terrible ery of 
“ Fire’’ was heard; “the boat is on fire!” a 
cry fearful enough when heard on the land, but 
how much more appalling within the narrow and 
impassable limits of the water! At first ‘the 


assurance was passed among the passengers that | 


there was no danger ; but in a few moments the 
head of the boat was turned toward the shore, 
then a mile and a half distant ; the boat was run, 
with the full pressure of its machinery, high 
upon the bank—the end toward the stream, 








however, where were most of the passengers, 
being two hundred feet or more distant from the 
shore; and then began the fierce struggle for 
life. The husband was severed from his wife; 
the mother from her child; and the maiden from 
her lover. The athletic swimmer was dragged 
to the bottom by the clenched and desperate 
gripe of the drowning man beneath him. The 
flames drove swiftly and blindingly on, and com- 
pelled, one by one, all who had not beensmo- 
thered or wrapt in their embrace, ‘to trust to the 
waves. ‘Some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship,” came safe to land. But 
well-nigh an hundred—the total number is more 
likely to exceed that, than at all to fall short of 
it—perished, miserably and hopelessly, in this 
grapple with death. 


And all this on the placid Hudson ; at bright 
mid-day ; within an hour’s sail of the wharf ; 
while another steamer was close at hand ; while 
brigs and schooners were anchored on all sides ; 
after the boat had reached the land! It is, 
truly, an awful, unparalleled event! The more 
it is thought upon, the more fearfully impres- 
sive and admonitory does it become. We shall 
not be just to. ourselves, or to God’s Providence, 
if all do not learn from it ; if its effect is suffered 
to be dissipated and expressed in mere transient 
feeling. 


The lesson which the community has been 
prompt to learn from it, is a just and important 
one: of the peril of steamboat racing; of the 
essential and thorough criminality of those who 
engage in this; and of the necessity of impera- 
tively restraining and suppressing it, by law and 
its penalty. He who kills a man without intend- 
ing it, in a moment of passion, is held guilty of 
manslaughter. He who kills another, without 
having planned it, but while committing an act 
that is illegal and felonious, is held by common 
law. to be guilty of murder. All the burden of 
the results of his felonious action is properly 
laid upon him. It should certainly be so in 4 
ease like the present. If men lash down their 
safety-valves, and crowd their furnaces to their 
utmost capacity, in order to pass. a rival boat, or 
to gain the eclat of reaching their wharf first— 
and if, in pursuance of this headlong ‘purpose, 
the boat is fired, and lives are sacrified—undoubt- 
edly this is justly styled wholesale murder! lt 
is murder; in the eye of an enlightened public 
equity ; as expressing deliberate disregard of 
life. Whether the officers and responsible con- 
ductors of the boat just lost, were guilty on this 
wise, is a point to be ascertained by deliberate 
and itmpartial judicial investigation. But if 
they were so guilty, no respectability of connex- 
ion, no possession of wealth, no social position, 


| should be allowed to screen them from the full- 


est responsibility. The flames of the Henry 
Clay, and the shrieks of its victims, are an ap- 
peal against such unprovoked and monstrous 
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wickedness, which should not be allowed to melt 
into the skies without effect. 

Men need to be taught that the lives of their 
fellows are sheltered and watched by the law 
and its forces, whithersoever they go; and that 
the passion which drives the steam-boiler to ex- 
plosion, or which fires the furnaces till the boat 
is ina blaze, cannot take others’ life with impu- 
nity. Herein is the office and the beneficence of 
the law. But another effect is ‘to be wrought 
besides this; an effect on the public mind itself, 
which controls the Statute Book, and is more 
omnipresent. So long as men choose to make 
speed their first requisite, the indispensable con- 
dition of their selection of a boat, of a route, or 
of a train of cars—so long they must expect to 
take the risks that accompany it. If we fly 
through the water from New York to Albany, 
at twenty-five miles an hour, we must go at the 
peril of being blown out of it. If we are whirled 
along the rails at a mile to the minute, it must 
be at thé risk of being thrown against jutting | 
and rocky sides, and crushed upon them ; or be- 
ing tossed into the depths, and there whelmed 
in an Instant and indiscriminate destruction. 
We cannot have’ impossibilities. We cannot 
combine direct physieal inconsistencies. And | 
we ‘cannot have furious and excessive .speed, 
without risk and exposure. The loss that has 
appalled the community and the country,’ im- 
presses us, as we think of it, as a flaming sword, 
planted sharply in the path of our headlong na- 
tional appetite for swiftness. It writes on a 
canvass where all must read it—it writes in cha- 
racters of fire and of blood—the admonition to 
seek security first, and then speed and elegance. | 
And if we would learn this lesson, and practice | 
it, and when we shall learn it, it will be infi- 
nitely valuable to ourselves and our contempora- 
ries. Such casualties will thereafter be rendered 
impossible ; and men and their families may 
venture from their homes, without risk of being 
brought back mangled and burned. 


On the Brain of the Negro, compared with that 
of the European and the Ourang-outang. 
BY FREDERICK TIEDEMANN, M. D. 

It has long been the prevailing opinion among 
naturalists, that the negro race is inferior, both 
i organization and intellectual powers, to the 
Kuropean ; and that, in all the points of differ- 
ence, it exhibits an approach to the monkey 
tribes. The object of the present paper is to 
institute a rigid inquiry into the validity of this 
opinion. The author has, for this purpose, ex- 
amined an immense number of brains of persons 





of different sexes, of various ages, and belonging 
to different varieties of the human race, both by 
ascertaining their exact weight, and also by ac- 
curate measurement of the capacity of the cavity 
of the cranium, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions. The weight of the brain of an 


adult male European varies from 3 lb. 3 oz. to 
4b. 1loz. troy weight: that of the female 
weighs, on an average, from 4 to 8 oz. less than 
that of the male. The brain usually attains its 
full dimensions at the age of seven or eight; and 
decreases in size in old dge. At the time of 
birth, the brain bears a larger proportion to the 
size of the body than at any subsequent. period 
of life, being then as one sixth of the total 
weight ; at two years of age it is one-fourteenth ; 
at three, one eighteenth ; at fiften, one twenty- 
fourth ; and in the adult period, that is, from 
the age of twenty to that of seventy, it is gene- 
rally within the limits of one thirty-fifth and one 
forty-fifth. In the case of adults, however, this 
proportion is much regulated by the condition of 
the body as to corpulence; being in thin per- 
sons from one -twenty-second to one twenty- 
seventh, and in fat persons often only one-fiftieth, 
or even one-hundreth of the total weight of the 
body. The brain has been found to be particu- 
larly large in some individuals possessed of ex- 
traordinary mental capacity. No perceptible 
difference exists, either in the average weight or 
the average size of the brain of the Negro and of 
the European; and the nerves are not larger, 
relatively to the size of the brain, in the former 
than in the latter. In the external form of the 
brain of the, Negro a very slight difference only 
can be traced from that of the European; but 
there is absolutely no difference whatsoever in 
its internal structure, nor does the Negro brain 
exhibit any greater resemblance to that of the 
ourang-outang than the brain of the European, 
excepting; perhaps, in the more symmetrical dis- 
position of its convolutions. 

Many of the results which the author has 
thus deduced from his researches, are at variance 
with the received opinions relative to the pre- 
sumed inferiority of the Negro structure, both in 
the conformation and relative dimensions of the 
brain; and he ascribes the erroneous notions 
which have been hitherto entertained on these 
subjects chiefly to prejudice, created by the cir- 
cumstance that the facial angle in the Negro is 
smaller than in the European, and consequently 
makes, in this respect, an approach to that of 
the ape, in which it is still farther diminished. 
The author denies that there is any innate differ- 
ence in the intellectual faculties of these two 
varieties of the human race ; and maintains that 
the apparent inferiority of the Negro is alto- 
gether the result of the demoralizing influence 
of slavery, and of the long-continued oppression 
and cruelty which have been exercised towards 
this unhappy portion of mankind, by their more 
early civilized, and consequently more success- 
ful competitors for the dominion of the world.— 
Select Medical Library. 


It usually costs a knave more trouble to con- 
ceal his faults, than it would to avoid them. 
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Commodore Stockion’s Speech in Relation to the 
Indians. 


In a debate on the Indian Appropriations, 
Commodore Stockton made the following timely 
remarks upon the policy to be pursued towards 
the Indians. They are eloquent and dictated 


by a just spirit of humanity : 


Mr. Presipent: I approve of the proposi- 
tion first made by the Senator from California 
(Mr. Weller) toamend the amendment now be- 
fore the Senate, and I regret that he has seen 
fit to accept any modification of it whatever. It 
did appear to me, that the prineiples on which 
he founded his application were based on such 
grounds as we may well suppose would govern 
the understanding and the heart of a distin- 
guished Américan Senator or an American 
statesman. 

I have not been much surprised at the course 
which the debate on this proposition has taken. 
Having heard the debates -which have been 
going on in regard to these Indian appropria- 
tions, from the first, I was prepared for opposi- 
tion to any donation tothem. But I have been 
astonished by the enunciation of some of the 
principles on which the judgment of Senators 
relative to the course best to be pursued as to 
the Indians has ‘been predicated. It has been 
stated here that this government is under no 
obligations, no responsibility to the - Indians ; 
that my friend—the friend of the California 
Indians—seeks to obtain from this Government 
a donation for them, which the Government is 
under no sort of obligation to give. The lit- 
tle which, by the great exertions of their friends, 
has been extorted from you, has been only yield- 
ed with growls and threats that you were under 
no obligation to grant it.. I dissent from all 
the reasonings founded upon the proposition as 
amended by the Senator from Virginia. I go 
for that proposition which acknowledges in their 
length and breadth our obligations as American 
citizens, to repair, as far as we may, the wrongs 
of an injured people. You have obligations 
which it is not quite so easy to. get rid of, 
either in your national or in your individual cha- 
racter, as Senators or as Christians. Let me 
tell you that you have responsibilities with re- 
gard to the Indians that it would be well for 
you if all the money in your treasury could satisfy. 
We might well thank God if money could en- 
able us to appease the great spirit of retributive 
justice. The principle contained in the amend- 
ment, which negatively pledges us to do no 
more, is one which I repudiate from the bottom 
of my heart. Do gentlemen ask if we design 
by this amendment to establish a principle 
that shall govern this country in all time to 
come, I answer, and say, Yes. I go further, 
and say, that so long as there is a dollar in 
your Treasury, half of it, if necessary, shunld 
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go to relieve the distress of the aborigines of 
the country. 

Mr. President, while I stand here, in this 
Capitol, and remember that it has been erected 
upon the soil, the blood and the bones of the 
Indians, and on the ashes of their wigwams, 
am I to be told here in this Senate, that the 
laws of the land—of this Christian land—will 
not permit me to vote money from the public 
treasury to ease their distress and relieve the 
misery of that unfortunate race? Are we under 
no obligations to take care of the California In- 
dians?. What do Senators mean? You are 


under most indissoluble bonds to take care of 


them. Justice—inexorable justice demands it. 
It is not for me to express in words your obli- 
gations. “They may be seen in bloody tracks 
over the mountains and across the plains—they 
are engraved on every Christian heart. It may 
be well in the general course of legislation for 
those who have a clean bill of health, to make 
sueh prescriptions for the body politic as may be 
found in the strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion. But when we come here in this temple of 
liberty, our hands reeking with the blood of the 
savage, does it become us to prate about law, 
constitutional or divine, in defence of violent 
aggression? No, no; we have nothing to do 
but relieve, fully and substantially to relieve, 
the misfortunes we have been the means (inno- 
cent if you please) of creating, and feel con- 
soled if, in that way, we can alleviate the dis- 
tresses we have inflicted. 

But, with fegard to the proposition now im- 
mediately before the Senate, I will say that, if I 
understand the object of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, it is to place at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the sum of $100,000 
for the purpose of preventing starvation among 
a ceftain portion of the Indians in that State. 
Now considering the responsibility of that gen- 
tleman, as a Senator from California, and that 
this money is to be disbursed by the President, 
I am willing to give my vote for $100,000 or 
any other reasonable sum, for such a purpose. 
But we are told that this donation of $100,000 
to-day, will establish a precedent, which will 
bind this Government ever after to do the same 
thing. That is just exactly the thing I desire 
to do—the principle which I desire to establish. 
It is exactly the principle which I think we 
should proclaim to the world. Whenever we 
can with money save the life of an Indian, or 
add to his well-being, we ought to do it. But, 
after all, the difficulty is not, as it seems to me, 
so much in any difference of opinion as to what 
is due the Indians, as how it is to be paid. The 
real difficulty has not yet been pointed out in re- 
lation to the Indians. The fault is not with 
the Indians, but in the Indian agents; and if 
money has been improperly expended, it is the 
fault of the Government officers or agents, and 
they should be held accountable, and not let the 
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Indians suffer in consequence of their delin- | of husbandry, and persons to instruet them in 
quencies. Will you, then, make the Indians | the art of raising bread. But what has the futher 
suffer because your Government does not em- | done? 
ploy agents who are sufficiently just, wise and} Sir, these people must all leave their hunting- 
honest, properly to expend the money which | grounds, and who is to care for them? After 
is appropriated? Certainly not; you can-|these armies of men have crossed the mountains, 
not do that. You will not commit so great a| and arrived in California, their first business 
wrong ! |seems to be to drive off or kill the Indians. 
The simple question is, whether, under all the | There is not a brute that walks on the face of 
circumstances of this case, the Indian is entitled | the earth that has been so much contemned and 
to our protection ; and whether if you cannot | despised and cruelly treated as have been these 
make him work, or keep the peace without, you | Indians from the time of the first invasion up to 
are bound to protect and feed him? Having |the present. ‘These Indians in California are 
taken his lands from him, howean you complain {spread over the whole mountainous part of the 
if he will not work and feed himself? Having’| State. When we took possession, we found them 
taken all that you saw fit to take, you ease your | a kind and docile but not a warlike people; com- 
conscience for taking what he did not want to | paratively contented and happy, and friends. 
give, by offering him some thousands of acres of | We have driven them from their homes, have 
land which he does not wish to receive. No|despojled them of their property, and driven 
one can appreciate the sufferings and sacrifices of |them from the mines. What wonder that they 
Indians, but those who, like myself and the |are hostile? From this very land of theirs we 
Senator from California, have witnessed them | have taken millions on millions of gold; and 
in joy and in sorrow; who like us have seen | now when we are asked to appropriate $100,000 
them in their prosperity, in their freedom, and | to save them from starving, the Constitution of 
in the free etijoyment ‘of all their possessions, | the United States is invoked to prevent it. Yes, 
given to them by God; have seen them in the [that sacred instrument is invoked, and thrust 
haughty independence of their nature—and in | between us and our eonsciences and our dearest 
their servile attitude of petitioners—bowing | sensibilities. Lt was invoked yesterday to save 
the knee to their white, despotic, and cruel | the white man, and to day to destroy the Indian. 
masters. If the Constitution of the United States forbids 
If chance, or accident, or any other thing, had | me from aiding, by ay appropriation of money to 
taken you across the Rocky Mountains some few | save the California Indians from starvation—if 
years since, you would have passed through | it should step, with blasphemous intrusion, be- 
tribes of men ; Indians you may call them; abori- | tween me and those saered feelings of our na- 
gines they are, of this country; proud, hospitable, | ture which Nature’s God has planted in the 
high minded, noble, gallant men; men as free | breast of poor humanity—then | say, that my 
as Iwas. The Snakes and Sioux were as free as | friends will know where to find me in regard to 
the air they breathed, and walked with as proud the construction of that instrument. 
and mighty a step as any created being. Let But the Constitution of my country tells me 
Senators not suppose that [am drawing on my | no such thing. Its whole spirit breathes a spirit 
fancy for this picture of the Sioux and the Snake | of philanthropy and love to men every where. It 
Indians. They were at that time as gallant, as is universal love, as well as universal freedom, 
noble, as generous, and as hospitable men as any | which is taught by the Constitution of the 
who live, or I know nothing of human life or United States. So far from considering this as 
character. I go further: they were in the full | a donation—sv far from considering this propo- 
possession and unannoyed enjoyment of their sition which asks you to give but $100,000 as 
hunting grounds, in the enjoyment of peace, tran- | an extravagant donation, [ hold that you are 
quillity, and happiness, under the direction of bound by all your responsibilities as men and as 
their own independent and brave chiefs. From Christians, by all your responsibilities as Senators 
St. Joseph, in Missouri, to the Pacific, there was | and statesmen, to protect them, cost what it may. 
one great community of nature’s children, happy That there may be no misapprehension about 
and content. But, alas, what is their condition | this amendment, I will repeat what I take to be 
now? Sad, sad! Your armies of emigrants have its Object—its essence. It is to save the Indians 
traversed annually their territory, and driven |in California from starvation. We are told that 
away their game, and eaten up their pastures, | there are seventy thousand Indians in a starving 
until death and starvation stare them in the face. | condition in California. *I believe it ; and these 
They have lost their game, and they are sorrow- | are the Indians of whom I have endeavoured to 
ful; they have lost their country, and they are |draw a feeble picture, and to whom I feel that 
indignant and revengeful. I persuaded them to | we are so much indebted, and for whom we can- 





peace ; they agreed, but implored that their great 
father—a father, indeed—as he had destroyed 
their hunting grounds, would at least, give 
them lands fit for agriculture, and implements 








not do too much. But it is said that this bill 
has not come up in a proper shape: that if we 
pass this appropriation we shall be setting a pre- 
cedent hereafter to be followed, and therefore 
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that it ought not to be passed. We are further 
informed that even if it were a thing proper to 
be done, that $100,000 would not ba enough to 
answer the purpose, and therefore it should not 
pass. Some gentlemen would not have it done 
because it is not entirely in accordance with 
their parliamentary notions and their technical 
ideas—others say that it isopposed to their views 
of proper economy in the administration of this 
Government. While we are endeavoring to set- 
tle those differences of opinion, let me again re- 
mind Senators that the Indians are starving. 

In conclusion, I will also say that you have 
destroyed the homes of these. people, devastated 
their villages, you have taken away their sccupa- 
tion, and you have extracted millions upon mil- 
lions of gold from their mines; and the least you 
can do is to give them this $100,000, aye, and 
$500 000 more if necessary to preserve peaceful 
relations with them, or to keep them from star- 
yation.— Philadelphia Ledyer. : 


eg 


A TEXAS SLAVE DECISION. 


The New Orleans Picayune states that a case 
has been decided in the District Court for the 
County of Bexar, in Texas, which, if confirmed 
in the Supreme Court, will operate, it is said, to 
declare 17,000 of blacks free, who have been 
held heretofore as slaves. A slave woman was 
carried from the. United: States to Austin’s 
Colony, in Texas, in 1827. Slavery was not 
recognized by the laws of Mexico at that time. 
The Constitution of Coahuila and Texas was pro- 
claimed early in 1826, and the woman, the sub- 
ject of suit, daughter of the original slave,’ was 
born on the Brazos about the middle of 1827. 
When the Constitution of 1836 was adopted by 
the Republic of Texas, slavery was established, 
and the mother slave was of the class enumerated 
in that Constitution as slaves. ‘The daughter, 
haying been born in the country, was not in- 
cluded by the provisions of the constitution. 

In a suit, involving the question of the free- 
dom of this girl, it has been decided that the 
condition of blacks in the country during the 
existence of the Mexican law was that of free- 
dom, and the act of sovereign power of remand- 
ing them to the original condition of slaves, 
which they held when imported from the United 
States, did not affect their offspring born in the 
country, before the adoption of the Constitution 
of the Republic, who are consequently free. 

Such a decision in a Texas Court is a most 
surprising as well as @ncouraging phenomenon, 
and contrasts singularly enough with the de- 
cision of a California Judge, whereby the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law is made to operate for the re-en- 
slavement of the blacks who were freed first by 
Mexican law and afterwards by the operation of 
an anti-slavery Constitution ——Penn. Freeman. 


This decision unquestionably is creditable to 
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the court that pronounced it; and yet it would 
be no easy task to find a plausible argument in 
favour of a different decision. The girl it ap- 
pears was a native of Texas; born in a State of 
freedom ; and not falling under the provisions of 
any law declaring her a slave. It appears that 
when the last census was taken, there were in 
the State of Texas, between 900 and 1,000 per- 
sons of colour, whose freedom was recognized. 

In the 6th number of our 4th yolume, we had 
occasion to notice a case in which the question 
of personal freedom was submitted to a Texas 
tribunal, and the decision, much to the credit of 
the Judge, was pronounced in favour of liberty. 
Though between a third and a fourth of the 
population of Texas are slaves, we have no 
reason to suppose that the authorities there are 
generally disposed to deny to those who are 
legally free, the possession of their liberty. We 
have had some noble. instances, in the extreme 
South, of a determination to secure to the free 
coloured race the enjoyment of their rights. 
About the year 1825 an extensive system of 
kidnapping was carried on in some of the eastern 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the adjacent States. 
A number of persons, chiefly youths, were be- 
guiled on board one or more vessels in the river, 
and there seized and conveyed to the South. 
This’ proceeding was at length arrested, and most 
of the captives eventually recovered, partly if 
not-chiefly by the exertions of two persons in 
Mississippi. 


FLAX CULTURE, 


At the late Annual Meeting of the Tippecanoe 
Co. (Ind.) Agricultural Society, the principal 
subject of discussion was the culture of flax. 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of 
Patents, delivered an address, in which he stated 
that a committee had been sent from Phila- 
delphia to France, Holland, England, and 
Prussia, for the purpose of examining the modes 
of cultivation, best soil, &c., and that the com- 
mittee had reported highly favorable as to the 
adaptation of our soil and climate for raising this 
important product. 

The company who sent this mission abroad 
possessed a heavy capital, which they have in- 
vested in the manufacture of the article. They 
offered to make a contract with him for $100,000 
worth, and they offered for flax delivered in 
Philadelphia, equal to Russian, $250 per ton. 
Mr. E. stated that he had sent by mail for a 
sample of the quality, and intended to enter into 
the arrangement, provided a similar kind could 
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be raised upon the prairie lands. He had selected 
seven or eight different kinds of land, upon 
which he had sowed different kinds of seed, from 
one to two bushels to the acre, to test the yield 
of seed and lint. At the price named, the lint 
would be worth $40 per acre. ‘There was a ma- 
chine coming from Springfield for dressing flax. 
A man and a boy with it work out one and a 
half tons of stems a day. There can be fourteen 
bushels of seed raised to the acre. This will 
yield nett $6. He had no question but that flax 
was the best article to cultivate.in this country, 
as a greater value could be got into a smaller 
compass than any other en our soil, and 
climate could raise. If the oil should be manu- 
factured here, the cake would furnish superior 
fattening food for cattle. It is now sold to ex- 
port for that purpose. 

The flax in its second process or preparation 
has a very strong resemblance to cotton, and is 
superior in many respects. It has a longer 
staple. The lint is hollow, cellular, like the 
humanhair. In the chemical agencies employed 
to prepare it, soda is used to fill these cells. 
Then an application of a weak solution of sul- 
phur-acid causes a contraction which blows it up. 
The hypochloride of magnesia is then used to 
finish it for spinning. “Flax cotton thus pre- 
pared contains a felting quality which cotton 
does not. While alkalies destroy high coloring 
in cotton, it does not in flax cotton. The latter 
can be made a very high color. 
mixed with silk, it is almost impossible to tell it 
from pure silk. It makes fine bagging in a 
common cotton machine. A mowing machine 
will cut the crop. A yield of ten bushels of seed 
and four hundred pounds lint can be safely cal- 
culated to the acre. It can also be mixed with 
wool for winter clothing. Flax cotton bids fair 
to be an article of great export. Mr. Ellsworth 
had offered to raise one thousand. acres for the 
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Philadelphia Company, if the quality would | 


answer. He expected to see flax cotton sent 


from here the same as cotton from the south.— 


N. Am. & U. S. Gazette. 


MORNING HYMN. 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heay ns 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who bestcan, tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day withont night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heav'n ; 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises that sweet hour of prime. 


Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound bis praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly’st 
With the fix’d stars, fix'd in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out, of dark’ness call‘d up light. 
Air, and ye Elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye Mists and Exhalations that now rise 

From hill or streaming lake, du-ky o1 gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolourd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show's, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every Plant, in sign of woiship wave, 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices all ye living Souls; ye Birds, 

That singing up to heav’n’s gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise; 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep," 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To bill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail universal Lord ; be bounteous still 

To give us only good; and if the night 


-F | Have gatherd ought of evil or conceal’d, 
If one half is| 


Disperse ‘it, as now light dispels the dark. 
Mitton. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intetiicence.—The steamship Asia 
arrived at New York on the evening of the 25th ult., 
bringing Liverpool] dates to the 14th. 


EncLanp.—Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and 
the Court, left the Isle of Wight on the 10h, on a 
visit to Belgium. Telegraphic despatehcs had been 
received, announcing the arrival of the Queen at 
Antwerp. 

The-emigration movement is beginning to make 
itself felt. At a fair hekl recently at Wiltshire, 
where labourers are hired, the supply of labourers 
was not more than half equal to the demand. 

The Fisheries question still continues to excite 

much interest. A special meeting of the Leed’s 
Chamber of Commerce had been called on the sub- 
ect. 
A new bottomless life-boat has been invented, 
which will not capsize in the water, and is so con- 
structed as to be extremely useful in case of ship- 
wreck or fire. 

The Earl of Derby has ordered the translation and 
publication of those ancient laws of Ireland, known 
as the Brehon laws. 

General Cathcart, as High Commissioner, has 
entered into a treaty with the Dutch emigrant farm- 
ers, at the Cape of Good Hope, by the terms of 
which they obtain the position of an independent 
State, governing their own affairs, without inter- 
ference or encroachment by the British Government, 
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A great scarcity of water prevails at the gold-dig- 
gings in Australia, the miners, in some cases, being 
obliged te go several miles to prgeure water for 
driuking. Great mortality prevails in consequence, 
Dysentery, rheumatism aud consumptiun are very 
prevalent. 


France.—Negotiations have been resumed with 
Holiand and Belgium. The marriage of the Presi- 
dent is deferred tor the present. 

The petition-movement, in favour of the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, continues. One petition 
has been received, from the Basses Alps, contain- 
ing 30,000 signatures. 


Portucat.—Aceounts from Lisbon.are to the 8th 
ult. The Minister of Finance had presented his 
budget, which exhibited receipts amounting to 
12,492 contos, and an expenditure of 12,881 contos, 
leaving a deficit of 389 eontos. ‘The Government 
will avail itself of the interval béfore the opening of 
the Cortes, in decreetng measures of immediate 
necessity ; simplifying the preseyt modes of im- 
posing taxes, and thereby doing away witli moch of 
the trouble aud difficulty now expérienced in col- 
lecting them, 


Betcium.—The Moniteur of France announces 
that the commercial relations between Belgium and 
Frauce are placed under the regime of the common 
law, the treaty of 1345 not having been prolouged 
or renewed. 


Buenos Ayres.—General Urquiza, has assumed 
the Dictatorship, and dissolved the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives. Urguiza professes the intention “ not 
to extend the authority with which he is invested 
beyond the time and the measures that may be 
strictly necessary for the re-establishment vf the 
interval order of the Proviuce.’’ 


Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico have 
been received to the 3d, and from Vera Cruz to the 
17th ult. 

The revolution in Mazatlan remains in statu quo. 
The insurgents had, however, entered the city of 
Guadilajara, to defend which troops had been order- 
ed out by the President. The Roboledo movement 
was daily gaining ground, and the Government was 
endeavouring’to effect a negotiation. The port of 
Mazatlan has been closed, by order of the Gvern- 
ment. The Indians continue their depredations on 
the frontier States. 


Catirornia.—The steamship Faleon, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at New Orleans on the 26th. bringing 
dates from San Francisco to the Ist ult. Considera- 
ble sickness prevailed on the Isthmus. 

An arrival from Australia represents that the 
formation of a Republican Government is contem- 
plated there, and that a speedy declaration of iude- 
pendence of the mother country is expected. 

The steamship Prometheus, from San Juan, ar- 
rived at New York onthe 30th ult. She brings 
200 passengers, and San Francisco dates to Seventh 
month 31st. 

It is reported that sheep, to the number of 2,200, 
have recently been brought from Salt Lake to Wolf- 
skill Ranch, twenty miles from Sacramento, 


Orecon.—News from Oregon to Seventh month 
24th, had been received at San Francisco. The 
population of Oregon is now estimated at 20,000, 
and many immigrants were arriving. Eight mule- 
teams had arrived in company, having made the 
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trip from Missouri river in eighty days. The Legis- 
lature was to meet in extra session on the 26th ult. 


Domestic.—Conoress. The River and Harbour 
Bill passed the Senate on the 25th, and the Post 
Route Bill on the 26th ult. The amendment to the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, providing 

| for the compensation of the Spanish Consul and 
} Spanish subjects, at New Orleans and Key West, for 
losses sustained by a mob, was agreed to. 

The Committee reported an amendment to the 
bill, providing, that “ when the ministerial officers 
of the United States have, or shall incur extraordi- 
nary expense in executing the laws thereof, the 
payment of which isndét especially provided for, the 
President of the United Stateg is authorized toallow 
the payment thereof, under the special direction of 
rthe strict or Circuit Court of the district in which 

the said services have been or shall be rendered ; 
| to be paid from the appropriations for defraying the 
expenses of the Juadiciary.”’ 

To this Charles Sumuer moved to add: “ Pro- 
vided, that no such allowance shall be made for ex- 
peuses under the act of September, 1850, known as 
the Fugitive Slave Act, which act is hereby re- 
| pealed.” 

This amendment was supported by an eloquent 
speech of upwards of three hours; in which he 
denounced that act as an usurpation of power, and 
a violation of the rights of the free States. Sum- 
ner’s amendment was rejected, only Senators Chase, 
Hale, Suniner and Wade voting in its favour. 

Oi: the 27th, the Florida Election case was taken 
| up, when the claim of —— Mallory to the seat was 
| sustained, and he was unanimously declared duly 
| elected as Senator from Florida. The Senate con- 
| curred in the House amendments to the Postage 


Bill. 


On the 28th, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill. amd the Army Appropriation Bil] was 
passed. The House amendment to the Post Office 
Bill, declaring the Wheeling bridges lawful struc- 
tures, was agreed to, and the bill passed. 





In the House of Representatives, on the 25th ult., 
the Senate Bill providing for the better security of 
the lives of passengers, was taken up, upwards of 
one hundred and filty amendments, recommended 
,by the Committee on Commerce, were adopted with- 
out debate, and the bill was passed. The Senate 
bifl granting to Michigan the right of way, and a 
donation of public lands, for a ship canal around 
the Falls of St, Marie, was taken up and passed. 

Ou the 26th, the Senate bill providing fora tri- 
weekly mail from New Orleans to Vera Cruz and 
back, in steam-vessels, and authorizing the Post 
Master General to make a contract for the same for 
five years, at a cost not exceeding $100,000 per 
annum, was passed by the House. The Light 

| House Appropriation Bi!l was also passed. 

On the 27th, the Senate’s amendments to the bill 
amendatory of the act reducing and modifying the 
rates of postage, were concurred in. 

The Navy Appropriation Bill, and the Light- 
House Bill passed the Senate on the 30th. 

On the 31st, the Committees of Conference on the 
Army Appropriation Bill, the Navy Appropriation 
Bill, and the Post Route Bill, made reports, which 
were concurred in by both Houses. These, with 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, were 
afterwards signed by the President, and at 12 
o’clock, M., Congress adjourned sine die. 





